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_ THE REPOSITORY. 


‘ What can excel the luxury of doing good ? 











THE GENEROUS SEAM AN. 

George Cornish, a native of London, was 
brought up to the sea After making several 
voyages to the East Indies in the capacity of 
mate, he obtained the command of a ship in the 
country trade there, and passed many years of 
his life in sailing from one port to another of the 
company’s different settlements, and residing at 
intervals on shore with the superintendent of 
their commercial concerns. Having by these 
means acquired a moderate fortune, and being 
now beyond the meridian of life, he felt a strong 
desire of returning to his native country, and 
seeing his family and friends, concerning whom 
he had received no tidings for a long period. — 
He realised his property, settled his affairs, and 
taking his passage for England, arrived in the 
Downs after an absence of sixteen years. 

He immediately repaired to London, and went 
to the house of an only brother, whom he had 
left possessed of a genteel place in a public of- 
fice. He found that his brother was dead and 
the family broken up ; and he was directed to 
the house of one of his nieces, who had married 
and settled at 4 small distance from the-town. 
On making himself known, he was received with 
great respect and affection by the married niece, 
anda single sister who resided with her: to 
which good reception, the idea of his bringing 
back with him a large fortune did not a little 
contribute. "They pressed him in the most ur- 
gent manner to take up his abode there, and 
omitted nothing that could testify their dutiful 
regard to so near a relation. On his part, he 
was sincerely glad to see them, and presented 
them with some valuable Indian commodities. 
which he had brought with him. They soon 
began a conversation concerning the family 
events that had taken place during his long ab- 
sence. Mutual condolence passed on the death 
of the father; the mother had been dead long 
before. The captain, in the warmth of his heart, 
declared his intentions of befriending the survi- 
vors of the family, and his wishes of seeing the 
second sister as comfortably settled in the world 
as the first seemed to be. 

“ But,” said he, “are you two the only ones 
teft? What is become of my little smiling play- 
fellow, Amelia? [ sidieinber her as if it were 
yesterday, coming behind my chair, giving me 
a sly pull, and then running away that I might 
follow her for a kiss; I should be sorry if any 
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thing had happeyed toher.” “Alas, sir,” said 
the eldest niece, * she has been the cause of an 
infinite deal of trouble to her friends! She was 
always a giddy girl, and her misconduct has 
proved her ruin. It would be happy if we could 
all forget her.”—** What, then,” said the ‘uncle, 
“has she dishonored herself? Poor creature!” 
“I cannot say,” replied the niece, “ that she has 
done so, in the worst sense of the word: but 
she has disgraced herself and her family by a 
hasty, foolisk match with one beneath her, and 
it has ended, as might have been expected, in 
poverty and wretchedness.”. “lam glad,” re- 
turned the captain, “ that it is no worse; for 
though I much disapprove of improper matches, 
yet young girls may fall into greater evils, and 
where there is no crime, there can be no irre- 
parable disgrace But who was the man? what 
did my brother say to it?” “ Why, sir, I can- 
not say but it was partly my father’s fault, for 
he took a sort of a king to the young man, who 
was a drawing-master employed in the family, 
and would not forbid him the house alter we 
had informed him of an attachment between A- 
melia and him. So, when it was too late, he 
fell into a violent passion about it, which had no 
other effect than to drive the girl directly into 
her lover’s arms. They married and soon fell 
into difficulties. My father, of course, would 
do nothing for them, and when he died he not 
only disinherited her, but made us promise no 
longer to consider her as a sister.” “ And did 
you make that promise ?” said the captain, in a 
tone of surprise and displeasure. ‘* We could 
not disobey our parent,” said the eldest sister, 
“* but we have several times sent her relief in 
her necessities, though it was improper for us 
to see her.” “And pray what became of her at 
last—where is she now ?” “ Really she and her 
husband have shifted their lodgings so often, 
that it is some time since we heard ey thing a- 
bout them.” “ Some time-——how long ?” “ Per- 
haps half a year or more.”—* Poor out cast,” 
cried the captain, in a sort of half muttered 
voice, “I have made no promise to renounce 
thee.” “Be pleased, madam,” addressing him- 
self gravely to the married niece, “to favour 
me with the last direction you had to this unfor- 
tunate sister!” She blushed, and looked con- 
fused, and at length, alter a good deal of search- 
ing, presented it to her uncle. “ But my dear 
sir,” said she, “ you will not think of leaving us 
to-day. My servant shall make all the inquiries 
you choose, and save you the trouble ; and to- 
morrow you can ride to town, and do as you 
think proper.” “‘ My good niece,” said the cap- 
tain, “ I am but an indifferent sleeper, and I am 
afraid things would run into my head and keep 


wme awake. Besides [am naturally impatient, 


and love to do my business myself—you will 
excuse me.” So saying, he took up his hat, and 
without much ceremony went out of the house, 
and took the road to town on foot,. leaving his 
two nieees somewhat disconcerted. 

When he arrived, he went without delay to 
the place mentioned, which was a by-street in 
the neighbourhood of Soho. The people who 
kept the lodgings informed him that the person 
he inquired after had left them several months, 
and they did not know what had become of them. 
This threw the captain into great perplexity, 
but while he was considering what he should 
do next, the woman of the house recollected that 
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wo. 47. 
Mr. Bland (that was the drawing-master’s name) 
had been employed at a certain school, where 
information about him might possibly be obtain 
ed. Capt. Cornish hastened to the place, and 
was informed by the master of the schoo] that 
such a man, indeed, had been employed there. 
but had ceased to attend for some time past— 
‘«< He wasa very well behaved, industrious young 
man,” added the master, ‘* but in distressed cir- 
cumstances, which prevented him from making 
that genteel appearance which we expect from 
all who attend our school ; so I Was Sbliged to 
dismiss him. It was a great force on my feel- 
ings, L assure you, sir, so to do, but you know 
the thing could net be helped.’ The captain 
eyed him with indignant contempt; and said, 
‘| suppose then, sir, your feelings never suffer- 
ed you to inquire where this poor creature lived, 
or what became of him afterwards?” “As to 
that,” replied the master, “ every one knows his 
own business best, and my time is fully taken 
up with my own concerns; but I believe I have 
a note of the lodging he then oceupied—here it 
is.” The captain then took it, and turning on 
his heel withdrew in silence. 

He posted to the place, but there too had th 
mortiffedtion of learning that he was too late. — 
The people, however, told him he might find 
the family in a neighbouring alley, at a lodging 
up three pair of stairs. The captain’s heart sunk 
within him ; however, taking a boy as a guide, 
he proceeded immediately to the spot. On go 
ing up the narrow creaking staircaise, he met a 
man coming down with a bed on his shoulders 
At the top of the landing stood another with a 
bundle of blankets and sheets. A woman, with 
a child in her arms, was expostulating with 
him, and he heard her exclaim, “Cruel, not to 
leave me one bed for myself and my poor chil 
dren.” “Stop!” cried the captain, “ set down 
these things.” ‘The man hesitated, The cap 
tain renewed his command in a peremptory 
tone: and then advanced towards the woman. 
They looked earnestly at each other. Through 
her pale and emaciated features he saw some- 
thing of his little smiler; and at }ength, in a 
faint tone of voice, he addressed her: “ Are you 
Amelia Cornish ?” “That was my name,” ‘she 
replied. “I amyour uncle,” cried he, clasping 
her in his arms, and sobbing as if his heart 
would break. “ My uncle!” exclaimed she,and 
fainted. He was just able to set her down on 
the only remaining chair, and take her child 
from her. Two other children came running 
up, and began to scream with terror—Amelia 
recovered herself. “Oh, sir, what a situation 
you see me in!” “A poor situation, indeed,” 
said he, “ poor forsaken creature ! but you have 
one friend left.” : 

He then asked what had become of her hu» 
band. She told him, that having fatigued hire 
self with walking every day to a great distance 
for a little employment, that scareely afforded 
them bread, he had fallen ill, and was now in 
the hospital, and that after being obliged to sell 
most of their little furniture and clothes for pre- 
sent subsistence, their landlord had seized their 
only remaining bed for some arrears of rent. 
The captain immediately discharged the debt, 
and causing the bed to be brought up again, 
dismissed the men. He then entered into con- 
versation with his njece about the events that 
had befallen her. “ Alas. sir,” said she, “ lam 
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sensible I was greatly to blame in disobeying 
my father, and leaving his roof as I did; but 
perhaps something might be alleged in my ex- 
cuse ; at least years of calamity and distress 
may beanexpiation. As to my husband, he 
has never given me the least cause of complaint ; 
he has ever been kind and good, and what we 
have suifsred has been through misfortune, and 
not fault. To be sure, when we married we 
did not consider how a family was to be main- 
tained. His was a poor employment, and sick- 
ness and other accidents soon brought us to a 
state of poverty, from which we could not re- 
trieve ourselves. He, poor man, was never idle 
when he could help it, and denied himself every 
indulgence in order to provide for the wants of 
me and his children. 1 did my part too as well 
as I was alfle. “But my father's unrelenting se- 
verity made me quite heart-broken; and though 
my sisters two or three times gave us a little re- 
lief in our pressing necessities ; (for nothin 
else could have made me ask in the freon, | 
did) yet they would never permit me to see 
them, and for some” time past have entirely a- 
bandoned us —I thought heaven had abandon- 
edus too. ‘The hour of extremest distress was 
come, but you have been sent for our comfort.” 
—“<And your comfort, please God, I will be,” 
cried the captain, with energy. “You are my 
own dear child, and your little ones shall be 
mine too. Dry up your tears; better days, I 
hope, are approaching.” 
vening was now coming on, and it was too 

late to think of changing ledgings. The cap- 
tain procured a neighbour to go out for some 

rovisions and other necessaries, and then took 
bis leave, with a promise of being with his niece 
early.next morning. Indeed, as he proposed to 
pay a visit toher husband, she was far from 
wishing to detain him any longer. He went di- 
rectly to the oe and having got access to 
the apothecary, begged to be informed on the 
real state of his patient Bland. The apotheca- 
ry told him that he had labored under a slow 
fever, attended with extreme dejection of spi- 
rits, but there was no signs of urgent danger.— 
“If you will allow me to see him,” said the 
captain, “I believe I shall be able to administer 
a cordial more effectual, perhaps, than all your 
medicines.” He was shewn up to the ward 
where the poor man lay, and seated by his bed- 
side. “Mr. Bland,” said he, “Iam a stranger 
to you, but I come to bring you some news of 
your family.” 

The sick man roused himself as from a stu- 
per, and fixed his eyes in silence on the captain. 

e proceeded :—perhaps you may have heard 
of an uncle that your wife had in the East Indies ; 
he is come home—and—and—I am he.” On 
this he eagerly stretched out his hand, and tak- 
ing that of Bland’s, which was thrust out of the 
bed-clothes, to meet it, gave it a cordial shake. 
The sick man’s eyes glistened ; he grasped the 
eaptain’s hand with his remaining strength, and 
drawing it to his lips, kissed it with fervor. All 
he could say was, “* God bless you!—be kind to 
poor Amelia.” “ I will—I will,” cried the cap- 
tain, “I will be a father to you all; cheer up, 
keep up your spirits, all will be well.” He then, 
with a kind look, and another shake of the hand, 
wished a good night, and left the poor man 
lightened at once of half his disease. 

The captain went home to the coffee-house 
where he lodged. got a light supper and went 
early to bed. After meditating some time with 
heartfelt satisfaction on the work of the day, 
he fell into a deep sleep. which lasted till day- 
bresk. The next morning early, he rose and 
eajlied forth in search of furnished lodgings. Af- 





ter som@ inquiry, he met a commodious set in a 
serra airy situation, for which he agreed.— 

e then drove to Amelia, and found her and 
her children neat and clean, and as well dressed 
as her poor wardrobe would admit. He em- 
braced them with the utmost affection, and re- 
joiced Amelia’s heart with a fayorable acccount 
of her husband. He then told them to prepare 
for a ride with him. The children were over- 
joyed with the proposal, and they accompanied 

im down to the ceach in high spirits. Amelia 
scarcely knew what to think or expect. They 
drove first to a warehouse for ready-made linen, 
where the captain assisted Amelia to furnish 
herself with every thing necessary for the use 
of the children and herself, not forgetting some 
shirts for her husband. Thence they went to a 
clothes-shop, where the little boy was supplied 
with a jacket and trowsers, a hat, and a great 
coat, and the girl with another great coat and 
bonnet; both were made as happy as happ 
could be. They were next all furnished with 
new shoes. In short, they had not proceeded 
far before the mother and three children were 
all in new complete habiliments, decent but not 
fine ; while the old ones were tied up in a bun- 
dle, and destined for some family still poorer 
than they had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodgings he had 
taken, and which he had directed to be put in 
thorough order. He led Amelia up stairs, who 
knew not whither she was going. He brought 
her into a handsome parlor, and seated her in a 
chair. “This, my dear,” said he, “is your 
house ; I hope you will let me now and then 
came and see you in it.” Amelia turned pale 
and could not speak. At length a flood of tears 
come to her relief, and she suddenly threw herself 
at her uncle's feet, and poured out thanks and 
blessings in a broken voice. He raised her, 
and kindly kissing her and her children, slipt a 
purse of gold into her hand. 

He next went to the hospital, and found Mr. 
Bland sitting up in bed, and taking some food with 
apparent pleasure. He sat down by him. ‘ God 
bless you, sir,” said Bland, “I see now it isa reality 
and nota dream. Your figure has been haunting 
me all night, and I have scarcely been able to satis- 
fy myself, whether I have really seen and spoken 
to you, or whether it was a fit of delirium. Yet my 
spirits have been lightened, and I have now been 
eating with a relish I have not done for many days 
past. But may I ask how is Amelia and the little 
ones?” ‘They are well and happy, my good 
friend,” said the captain, “and I hope you will soon 
be along with them.” ‘The apothecary came up and 
felt his patient’s pulse. “ You are a lucky doctor, 
indeed, sir,” said he to Captain Cornish, “you have 
cured the poor man of his fever. His pulse is as 
pure as my own.” The captain consulted him 
about the safety of removing kim ; and the apothe- 
cary thought there weuld be no hazard in doing it 
that very day. ‘The captain waited the arrival of 
the physician, who confirmed the opinion. A se- 
dan chair was procured, and full directions being 
obtained for the future treatment, with the physi- 
cian’s promise to look after him, the captain walked 
before the chair to the new lodgings. On the knock 
at the door, Amelia looked out of the window, and 
seeing the chair, ran down and met her uncle and 
husband in the passage. The poor man, not know- 
ing where he was, and gazing wildly around him, 
was carried up stairs and placed on a good bed, 
while his wife and children assembled around it. 











By Amelia's constant attention, assisted by pro- 
per help, Mr. Bland shortly recovered ; the whole 
family lost their sickly emaciated appearance, and 
became healthy and happy. The kind uncle was 
never long absent from them, and was always fe- 
ceived with looks of pleasure and gratitude, which 
penetrated his very soul. Ile obtained for Mr. Bland 
a good situation in the exercise of his profession, 
and took Amelia and the Children under his special 
care. As to his other nieces, though he did not en- 
tirely break off his connection with them, but on 
the contrary, shewed them occasional marks of the 
kindness of a relation, yet he could never look on 
them with true cordiality. And as they had so well 
kept the promise with their father, of never treating 
Amelia as a sister while in her afflicted state, he 
took care not to tempt them to break it, now shie 
was favored with a prosperous condition. 
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FROM THE DESK OF TIMOTHY HEARTFREE. 
WINTER EVENING TALE. 


I was one evening in a mixed company of la- 
dies and gentlemen, when the conversation hap- 
pened to turp on the subject of Generosity. It 
was mativtained by some of the gentlemen that 
it was more inherent in the male than in the fe- 
male breast. After many arguments on the 
subject, a lady related the following instance of 
generosity in a female. 

‘‘ In the latter part of the French Revolution, 
a young man, who was closely pursued by a bo- 
dy of gen d’armes, in the streets of Paris, stop- 
ped at a door in which there stood a young fe- 
male, and requested concealment. ‘There was 
no time to consider, as the soldiers were close at 
hand; she conducted him to a back building 
and locked him in. She had scarcely done this, 
when the soldiers passed, As it happened, the 
very body of gen d’armes who had pursued the 
young man, were invited by the owner of the 
house, to take up their quarters for the night; 
and were put into a room in the same building 
in which the refugee had taken shelter—and as 
they occupied the room next the entrance, he 
could not escape without passing through where 
they lay. In this dilemma, the young lady re- 
solved to extricate him if i She waited 
until ghe thought the soldiers were all asleep. 
and passing through the room without awaken- 
ing any of them, acquainted the stranger with 
his danger, and told him that if he would con- 
sent, she could conduct him to a neighboring 
church, of which her uncle kept the keys, and 
secret him until the danger was over, He con 
sented, she took him by the arm, and they en 
tered the room where the.soldiers were sleep- 
ing; when in passing, he struck his foot against 
one of them, who, waking up, seized the young 
man, and demanded who it was. When the 
young lady, with great presence of mind, an- 
swered, “ It is only I, who am come to seek for” — 
fortunately she had nothing more to say, as the 
soldier, hearing a female voice, let go the arm. 
They passed on, and entering the church, she 
conducted him to the door of a vault, which was 
curiously concealed behind the altar, told him to 
enter there, and that she would bring him food 
daily, until he Would be enabled to venture forth 
with safety. She gave him the lamp, and shut- 
ting the door, returned to the house. 

He descended into the vault, and seating him- 
self on a tombstone, he there beheld-recerded 
the names of his own illustrious ancestors, who 
had mouldered into dust ages ago. He was 
overpowered with fatigue, and fell asleep ; and 


did not wake until the morning of the second 
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day ; when he perceived that his benefactress 
had not been there, and he began to fear that 
something had happened to prevent her comin 
again. He waited in terror and anxiety un 
night, but still she came not, and he laid him- 
self down in despair on a tombstone, resolved to 
endure the lingering death which awaited him , 
he sunk into lethargy, from which he was awak- 
ened on the third morning, by the voice of his 
benefactress, calling on his name. But it seem- 
ed as if animation had ceased, for he was una- 
ble to move, orfarticulate a sound—he heard the 
dreadful sound of the door as it fell—he uttered 
a feeble cry, and rushed up the steps—fortunate- 
ly, the young lady had not left the spot, she rais- 
ed the door, and entering the vault, restored 
new life to the sufferer. She informed him, that 
she had been unable to get te the Church, since 
the time of his concealment, on account of the 
vigilance of the guards who were stationed at 
her uncle's, but that she had made arrange- 
ments by which she could supply him with food 
daily. She prepared to depart, and had just as- 
cended the steps, when they heard persons en- 
tering the church ; she immediately closed the 
door of the vault, and the next moment they 
heard the steps of « body of soldiers passing and 
repassing about the church, and who were 
searching for some refugees whom they suspect- 
ed were concealed there. They were conduct- 
ed by the unsuspicious uncle, who led them to 
every part of the building to prove his inno- 
cence. 

Their footsteps were often heard by the trem- 
bling couple below, passing over the vault, but 
they did not perceive it. When they had left 
the charch, she quitted the vault with repeated 
assurances of daily supplying him with victuals. 
She performed her promise, and in a few days, 
eonducted him from the place of his conceal- 
ment, and he was enabled to reach his home in 
safety.” 

Ce aren Se a Re 
VARIETY. 

The following excellent advice was given by the 
mother of the chevalier Bayann, to her son, when 
leaving his father’s house to’enter as a page into the 
service uf Charles, duke of Savoy. 

** Peter, my friend, you are going into the ser- 
vice of a noble prince ; as much as a mother can 
command her child, do { command you three things, 
which, if you do, rest assured they will enable you 
to pass through this present life with honour. The 
first is, that you love and serve God, without offend- 
ing him in any way, if it be possible for you. For 
it was he who gave us life, it is he who will save us, 
and without him and his grace, we should not have 
power to perform a single good work in this world. 
Recommend yourself to him every morning and 
evening, and he will give you aid. The second is, 
that you be mild and courteous to all gentlemen, 
casting away pride. Be humble and obliging to 
every body. Be not a slanderer or a liar. Keep 
yourself temperate in regard to eating and drinking. 
Avoid envy—it is a mean vice. Be neither a flatter- 
er nor a tale-bearer, for }-zople of this description 
do not usually attain t& any high degree of exccl- 
lence. Be loyal in word and deed. Keep your 
promises. Succour poor widows and orphans, and 
God will regard you. The third is, that you be 
bountiful of the goods that God shall give you to 
the poor and needy ; for, to give for his honour’s 
sake never made any man poor ; and believe me, 











my child, the alms that-you shall dispense will great- 
ly profit both your body and soul. This is all that I 
have to charge you with. I believe that your father 
and I shall not live much longer; but God grant 
that whilst we do continue in lite we may receive a 
good account of you.” 





A WIFE. 

Moore, in his life of Sheridan, thus speaks of 
Sheridan's first wife, Miss Linley, that was :-— 
“We have already seen with what pliant 
sympathy she followed her husband throughout 
his various pursuits—identifying herself with 
the politician as warmly and readily as with the 
author, and keeping love still attendant on ge- 
nius through all his transformations. As the 
wife of the dramatist and manager, we find her 
calculating the receipts of the house, assisting 
in the adaptation of her husband's opera, and 
reading over the plays sent in by dramatic can- 
didates. As the wife of the senator and orator, 
we sec her with no less zeal, making extracts 
from state papers, and copying out ponderous 
pamphlets—enterisg with all her heart and soul 
into the details of election, and even endeavoring 
to fathom the mysteries of the funds. The affec- 
tionate and sensible care with which she watch- 
ed over, not only her own children, but those 
which her beloved sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided 
to her in dying, gives the finish to this picture 
of domestic usefulness. When it is recollected 
too, that the person thus homelily employed was 
gifted with every charm that could adorn and 
delight society, it would he difficult, perhaps, to 
find any where a more perfect example of that 
happy mixtare of utility and ornament, in which 
all that is prized by the husband and the lover 
combines, and which renders woman, what the 
sacred fire was to the Parsees—not only an ob- 
ject of adoration on their altars, but a source of 
warmth and comfort to their hearts.” 





The following anecdote of Sheridan, the au- 
thenticity of which is undoubted, is not we be- 
lieve generally known: at any rate, it seems not 
to have hcen known to Moore. 

Soon after the marriage of Mr. Sheridan with 
Miss Hester Ogle, they went on a visit to her 
father, the Dean of Winchester. During their 
stay at the Deanery, a party met there one eve- 
ning, the “ lion” of which was akind of musical 
genius—the fife-major of a regiment quartered 
in the town. With this man’s talents and per- 
formance on several instruments, Miss Ogle , the 
elder sister of Mrs. Sheridan, was more than com- 
monly delighted, and expressed her approbation 
and applause with all that vivacity and energy 
which was natural to her character. Sheridan’s 
attention was soon attracted towards her— 
“ Look at Susan,” said he, “she is quite in rap- 
tures—give me a pencil and a scrap of paper.” 
Jn a moment he produced the following im- 
promptu :— 

By heaven above, our Suke’s in love, 
And nothing can assuage her ; 


She’s form’d a plan for that smart man, 
I mean that guy fife-major. 
But hark ! again that merry strain— 
Now Pll bet any wager ; 
That overture has made it sure— 
I wish you joy, fife-major. 
This was voted capital, and carried in high 
glee to the Dean, who, though as fully alive to 
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the wit and talent of Sheridan as any body, 
might have been as well pleased, perhaps, had 
his daughter selected a more prudent partner— 
* Give me the paper a moment,” said the Dean, 
when he had heard the lines, and immediately 
after addressed himself to the laughing circle, 
saying, “ Now hear my stanzas— 
Her mother cries, with weeping eyes, 
I wish she had been sager ; 
But since ’tis done, and you’re my son, 
God bless you both, fife-major.” 
At the same time extending one hand to 
wards the unconscious Fife-major, and the other 
towards Sheridan, so as to include them both in 
the same benediction. Sheridan did not relish 
the implied association. 





EXTRACT FROM THE ALBUM. 

Letter from a Pastry Cook who had realized a for- 
tune, to a School Mistress, fh respect of a daug?- 
ter whom she was resolved should “learn every 
thing.” 

“Ma’am,neither me nor my husband think Georgi- 
; anacomes on in her learning, and we don’t find that 
| she has any thing to show for all the money she has 
cost, which cannot be her fault, as she was a child of 
remarkable abilities while at home. I particularly 
desired when [ brought her to you that she might 
begin difectly to paint flowers and play on the mu- 
sic, besides learning to sing, instead of which she 
has done nothing but read and write, and cast ac- 
counts, which any charity child can do, and quite 
beneath Georgiana, who will have ten thousand 
pounds to her fortune. Meand my husband, there- 
fore, desire that she may set to genteel learning di- 
rectly, as he wants to hear her play ‘Gop save the 
King,’ and I want her to paint some screens for my 
best parlour chimney-piece,” &c. &c. 

iy en A a 

The June number of the London Magazine con- 
tains a curious and interesting article upon the sub- 
ject of Chess playing : it ends with the following ex- 
tract from Dr. Hyde :— 

“The old Irish were so addicted to Chess, that 
amongst them the possession of good estates hath 
| beer decided by it ; and there are some estates, at 
| this time, the property whereof doth still depend 

upon the issue of agame of Chess. For example 

| the heirs of two certain noble Irish families, whom 

I could name, to say nothing of others, held their 

lands upon the tenure, that one of them shall en- 

counter the other at Chess, in this manner, whoever 
| should conquer should seize and possess the estate 

| of the other. Therefore, they managing the affuir 

prudently among themselves, perhaps once every 

year they meet, by appointment, to play at Chess. 

One of them makes a move, and the other saith,— 

** I will consider how to answer you next year!”— 

This being done, a Public Notary commits to wri- 

ting the situation of the game, which neither of 

them hath won: hath been and will be continued 
for some hundreds of years.” 








a 


THE COMPLAINT. 

Dryden’s wife complained to him that he was al- 
ways reading, and took little notice of her, and fi- 
nished her remark with saying, ‘! wish | was a 
book, and then I should enjoy more of your com- 
pany.” ‘* Yes, my dear,” said the Poet, “I wish 
you were a book—but an Atmanack I mean, for 
| then I should change you every year.” 
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-— . Te a . 
tér some inquiry, he met a conmeadious set in a 
leasa@t, airy situation, for w bich he agreed.— 
fe then drore to Amelia and” found her and 


i es te ,~+ + #£-. -_ —- ee 
sensible Twas, greatly to Dlutne it disobeging 
my father, and leaving his roof as I did but 
perhaps something might be alleged in yy ey 
cise; atleast years of calamity ard tress”) Jer childrom neat anthelean, and as well dressed 
may beanexpiation. As to my husbfind, he } het mn vow ardrobe would admit. He em- 
has nevergiven me the least cause of complaint; | braced them with the utmost affection, and re 
he has ever been kind and good, ange what weg joiced Amelia’s heart with a favorable acceount 
have suffered has been through misfortune, and |ggieher husband. He then told them to prepare 
not fault. ‘To be sure, w we mirried ave aaide with im. The children were over 
did not consider how a falfily was to be ifain oyedavith the proposal, and th y ‘accompanied 
tained. His was a poor employment, and sick- | him down to the coach in high spirits. Amelia 
ness and other accidents soon brought yrs toa j@scarce ly knew what to think or expect. ‘They 
state of poverty, from which we eoulgnot re- | ggove tirst toa warchouse for ready-made linen, 
trieve ourselves. He, poor man, was never idle | where the captain assisted Amelia to furnish 
when he could help it, and denied himself every | herself with every thing necessary for the use 
indulgence in order to provide for the wants of | ojgthe children and herself, not forgetting some 
me and his children. I did my part too as well | spirts for her husband. Thence they went to a 
as I was able. But my father’s unrelenting se- | ¢lothes shop, where the little boy was supplied 
verity made me quite heart-broken; and though | with a jaket and trowsers, a hat, and a great 
my sisters two or three times yvave us a little re- | coat, and the girl with another great coat and 
lief in our pressing necessities ; (for nothing | bonnet; both were made as happy Fe 
else could have made me ask in the manner I[ | could be. They were next all furnisli®d with 
did) yet they would never permityme to see | new shoes. In short, they had not proceeded 
them, and for some time past have tirely a- | far before the mother and three children were 
bandoned us —I thought heaven had Wbandon- | all in new complete habiliments, decent but not 
edus too. The hour of extremest distress was | fine ; while the old ones were tied up in a bun- 
come, but you have been sent for our comfort.” | dle, and degtined for some family still poorer 
—<And your comfort, please God, Ewill be,” | than they had been. 
cried the captain, with energy. “You are my The captain then drove to the lodgings le had 
own dear chill, and your little ones shall be | taken, and which he had directed to be pat in 
mine too, Dry up your tears; better days, I thorough order. He led Amelia up stairs, who 
hope, are onetenieg” knew not whither she was going. He brought 
Evening was now coming on, and it was too | her into a handsome parlor, and seated herin a 
late to think of changing ledgings. The cap- | chair. “This, my dear,” said he, “is your 
tain procured a neighbour to go out for some | house; I hope you will let me now and then 
provisions and other necessaries, and then took | came and see you in it.’ Amelia turned pale 
his leave, with a promise of being with his niece | and could not speak. At length a flood of tears 
early next morning. Indeed, as he proposed to | come to her relief, and she suddenly threw herself 
pay a visit toher husband, she was far from | at her uncles feet, and poured out thanks and 
wishing to detain him any longer. He went di- | blessings in a broken voice. He raised her, 
rectly to the hospital, and having got access to | and kindly kissing her and her children, slipt a 
the apothecary, begged to be informed on the | purse of gold into her hand. 
real state of his patient Bland. The apotheca- 
ry told him that he had labored under a_ slow 
fever, attended with extreme dejection of spi 
rits, but there was no signs of urgent danger — 
“If you will allow me to see him,” said the 
captain, “ I believe [ shall be able to administer 
a cordial more effectual, perhaps, than all your 
medicines.” He was shewn up to the ward 
where the poor man lay, and seated by his bed- 
side. “ Mr, Bland,” said he, “lam a stranger 
to you, but [ come to bring you some news of | 
your family.” eating with a relish I have not done for many days 
The sick man roused himself as froma stu- | Pst. But may Task how is Amelia and the little 
por, and fixed his eyes in silence on the captain. | ones’” ‘They are well and happy, my good 
le proceeded :—perhaps you may have heard | friend,” said the captain, “and I hope you will soon 
of an unele that your wife had in the East Indies; | 4, ‘ 
he is come home—and—and—I am he.” On 
this he eagerly stretched out his hand, and tak 
ing that of Bland’s, which was thrust out of the 
bed-clothes, to meet it, gave it a cordial shake. 
The sick man’s eyes glistened ; he grasped the 
captain’s hand with his remaining strength, and 
drawing it to his lips, kissed it with fervor. All | cary thought there would be no hazard in doing it 
he could say was, ** God bless you!—be kind to | , : : 
- a : ft tare | that very day. 
poor Amelia.” “ f will—t will,” cried the cap- | Abe, 
tain, “I will be a father to you all; cheer up, 
keep up your spirits, all will be well.’ He then, | 
with a kind hy and another shake of the hand, | obtained for the future treatment, with the physi- 
wished a good night, and left the poor man | cian’s promise to lock after him, the captain walked 
lightened at once of half his disease. gee ON oe cel PO al ae eT 
aoe : . efore the chair to the new lodgings. On the knock 
The captain went home to the coffee-house 
where he lodged, got a light supper and went PR Seal 
early to bed. After meditating some time with | “°° the chair, ran down and met her uncle and 
heartfelt satisfaction on the work of the day, | B¥s>and in the passage. The poor man, not know. 
he fell into a deep sleep, which lasted till day- | 8 Where be was, and gazing wildly around him, 
break. The next morning early, he rose and | Was carried up stairs and placed on a good bed, 
evilied forth ia search of furnished lodgings. Af- | while his wife and childrenMigsembled around it. 
* 


He next went to the hospital, and found Mr 
Bland sitting up in bed, and taking some food with 
apparent pleasure. He sat down by him. ‘ God 
bless you, sir,” said Bland, “1 see now it isa reality 
and nota dream. Your figure has been haunting 
me all night, and I have scarcely been able to satis- 


fy myself, whether I have really seen and spoken 





to you, or whether it was a fit of delirium. Yet my 


spirits have been lightened, and I have now been 


along with them.” The apothecary came up and 


felt his patient’s pulse. “ You are a lucky doctor, 
indeed, sir,” said he to Captain Cornish, “you have 
cured the poor man of his fever. His pulse is as 
pure as my own.” The captain consulted him 


about the safety of removing him ; and the apothe- 


the physician, who confirmed the opinion. A se- 


dan chair was procured, and full directions being 


; at the door, Amelia looked out of the window, and 


The captain waited the arrival of 


| 


— 


assisted by pro- 
per help, Mr. Bland’shortly secovered ; the whole 
family lost theizaa ky emaciated appearance, and 
beeame health d heppy. The kind uncle was 
never long absentfrom*themy and was always re. 


ceived with looks of pleasure and gratitude, which 


penetrated his very soul He obtained for Mr. Bland 


a good situation in the exercise, of his profession 


and took Am 


nd the clgpren under his special 
care. As to his other nieces, though he did not en 


tirely break off his connection with them, but on 


the « a ed them occasional marks of the 
kindne ss OFA relation, yet he could never look on 
them with true cordiality. ro as they had so well 
kept the promise with their father, of never treating 
Amelia asa sister while in her afflicted state, he 
took care not to tempt them to break it, now she 
was favored wth a prosperous condition. 


se 


FROM THE DESK OF TIMOTHY HEARTFREE. 
WINTER EVENING TALE 

I was one evening in a mixed company of la 
dies and gentlemen, when the conversation hap 
pened to turn on the subject of Generosity. It 
was maintained by some of the gentlemen that 
it was more inherent in the male than in the fe 
male breast. After many arguments on the 
subject, a lady related the following instance ot 
generosity in a female. ‘ 

“In the latter part of the French Revolution 
a young man, who was closety pursued by a bo 
dy of gen Warmes, in the streets of Paris, stop 
ped at a door in which there stood a young te 
male, and requested concealment. ‘Ther us 
no time to consider, as the soldiers were close at 
hand; she conducted him to a back building 
and locked him in. She had searcely done this 
when the soldiers passed. As it happe ned, th: 
very body of gen d’armes who had pursued th: 
young man, were invited by the owner of the 
house, to take up their quarters for the night 
and were put into a room in the same buildi: 
in which the refugee had taken shelter—and 
they occupied the room next the entrance, 
could not escape without passing through wher 
they lay. In this dilemma, the young lady 
solved to extricate him if possible. She Waits 
until she thought the soldiers were a!l 
and passing through the room without awake 
ing any of them, acquainted the stranger wit! 
his danger, and told him that if he would co: 
sent, she could conduct him to a neighbering 
church, of which her uncle kept the keys, 
secret him until the danger was over. He 
sented, she took him by the arm, and they 
tered the room where the soldiers were sl e] 
ing; when in passing, he struck his foot agains 
one of them, who, waking up, seized the young 
man, and demanded who it was. When th 
young lady, with great presence of mind, ar 
swered, “ It is only 1, whoam come to seek for’ 
fortunately she had nothing more to say, as the 
soldier, hearing a female voice, let go the arn 
They passed on, and, entering the church, sh 
conducted him to the door of a vault, which was 
curiously concealed behind the altar, told him to 
enter there, and that she would bring him food 
daily, until he would be enabled to venture fort 
with safety. She gave him the lamp, and shut 
ting the door, returned to the house. 

He descended into the vault, and seating him 
self on a tombstone, he there beheld recorded 
the names of his own illustrious ancestors, who 
had mouldered into dust ages ago. He was 
overpowered with fatigue, and fell asleep ; and 
did not wake until the morning of the second 
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day; when he pereeived that his benefactress 
had not been there, and he began to fear that 
something had happened to preyent her coming 
again. He watted in terror and anxiety until 
night, but still she came not, and he laid him 
self down in despair on a tombstone, resolved to 
endure the lingering death which awaited him; 
he sunk into lethargy, from which he was awak- 
ened on the third morning, by the voice of his 
benefactress, calling on his name. But it seem 
das if animation had ceased, for he was una- 
ble te move, erfarticulate a sound—he heard the 
dre vdful sound of the door as it fell—he uttered 
a feeble cry, and rushed up the steps—fortunate 
ly, the young lady had not left the spot, she rais 


ed the door, and entering the vault, restored 
new life to the sufferer. She informed him, that 


she had been unable to get to the Church, since 
the time of his concealment, on account of the 
vigilance of the guards who were stationed at 
her uncle's, but that she had made arrange- 
ments by which she could supply him with food 
daily. She prepared to depart, and had just as 
cended the steps, when they heard persons en 
tering the church ; immediately closed the 
door of the vault, and the next moment they 
heard the steps of a body of soldiers passing and 


she 


repassing about the church, and who were 
sear ‘hing for some refugees whom they suspect 
ed were concealed there. They were conduct 


ed by the unsuspicious uncle, who led them to 
every part of the building to prove his inno 
cence 

Their footsteps were often heard by the trem 
bling couple below, passing over the vault, but 
they did not perceive it. When they had left 
the church, quitted the vault with repeated 
assurances of daily supplying him with victuals 
She performed her promise, and in 
icted him from the 
. and he 





i few days, 
his conceal 
led to reach his home in 


yn place of 


was ena! 





VARIETY. 


r excellent adal e was given by 


the 


he chevalier Bararn, to her son, when 
hie father’s house 


uf Chart 


ving to enteras a page into the 


s, duke of Savoy. 


“Peter, my friend, you are going into the ser- 


ce of a noble prince ; as much as a mother can 
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| Miss Hester Ogle, they went on a visit to her 


command her child, do I command you three thir gs, 
which, if you do, rest assured they will enable you 
to pass through this present life with honour. The 
first is, that you love and serve God, without offend- 
ng lim in any way, tf it be possible for vou. For 
t was he who gave us life, it is he who will save us, 
and without him and ae grace, we should not have | 
| 


power to perform a single good work in this world. 


Recommend yourself to him every morning 


evening, and he will give you aid. The second is, 


that you be mild and courteous to all gentlemen, 
casting away pride. Be humble and obliging to 
every body. Be not a slanderer 6r a liar 


yourself temperate in regard to eating and drinking 


Avoid envy—it is a mean vice. Be neither a flatter- 


er uor a tale-bearer; for people of this description 
lo not usually attain to any high degree of excel 


nce. Be loyal in word 


promises. 


and deed. Keep your 
Succour poor widows and orphans, and 
God will regard you. The third is, that you be 
bountiful of the goods that God shall give you to 


the poor and needy ; for, to give for his honour’s 


} * Look at Susan,” 


| 


promptu :— 


| 





and | Which was natural to her character 


Keep | In a moment he 


sake never made any man poor; and believe me, | glee to the Dean, who, though as fully alive to 


| that whilst we do continue in lite 
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wit and talent of Seridan as any > hod, 


might have been as well pleased, perhaps, had 


my chil 7 ‘the ome that you shall dispense will great- 
ly profit both your body and soul. ‘This is all that I 
have to charge you with. I believe that your father 
and I shall not live much longer; but God grant 


the 


his daughter selected a more prudent partner— 


«“ Give me the paper a moment,” said the Dean, 








we may receive 8 | when he had heard the lines, and immediately 
r tole) 99 " . - 
good account of you. after addressed himself to the laughing circ! 
yo ee } sayi * Now hear mv stanzas— 
A WIFE | . 
‘ 4 | Her mother cries, with weeping eyes, 
Moore, in his life of Sheridan, thus speaks of E wish she hadi been saver 
Sheridan's first wife, Miss Linley, that was: | But since ’tis done, and you're my son, 
*We have already seen with what pliant | d bless you both, fife-major.”’ 
sympathy she followed her husband throughout At the same time extending one hand to 
his various pur suits—ide ntifying herself with ts tl Fif ~ itl s} 
wi » ‘a "ous F or, ane 1 OLDer 
the politician as warmly and readily as with the pea ate tition sages a“ 


author, and keeping love still attendant on ge 
nius through all his transformations. As the 
wile of the dramatist and manager, we find her 
calculating the receipts of the house, assisting 
in the adaptation of her husband's opera, and 
reading over the plays sent in by dramatic can 
didates. As the wife of the senator and orator, 
we see her with no less zeal, making extracts 
from state papers, and copying out ponderous 
pamphlets—entering with all her heart and soul 
into the details of election 
to fathom the 
tionate 


towards Sheridan, 
the 


the implied a 


so as to include them both in 
Sheridan di 


same benediction d not relish 


ciation 


sa 





EXTRACT FROM THE ALBUM 


Letter from a Pastry Cook who had realized a f 
tune, to a School Mistress, in respect of a daug 
ter whom she 
thing.’ 


was resolved should * learn ev 


*Ma’am,neither me nor my husband think Geor; 
,and even endeavoring 


mysteries ef the funds. The affec 
and sensible care with which she watch " 


ana comes on in her learning, and we don’t find that 


1e has any thing to show for all the money she has 


ed over, not only her own children, but those | Cost, which cannot be her fault, as she was a child ot 
which her beloved sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided | remarkable abilities while at home. I particularly 
to her in dying, gives the finish to this picture — desired when [ brought her to you that she might 
of domestic usefulness. When it is recollected 


begin directly to paint flowg# and play on the 


besides leart 


" 
too, that the person thus homelily employed was yn 
gifted with every charm that could adorn and 
delight society, 1t would he difficult, perhaps, to 
find any where a more perfect example of that 


sic, ng to sing, instead of which she 


has done nothing but read and write, and cast a¢- 


counts, which any charity child can dea, and quité 


happy mixture of utility and ornament, in which neath Georgiana, who will have ten thousand 
all that is prized by the husband and the lover pounds to her fortuns Me and my husband, there 

combines, and which renders woman, what the fore, desire that she may set to genteel learning d 

sacred fire 


was to the Parsees—not only 
ject of adoration on their altars, but a source of 


8 
in ob 


rectly, as he wants to hear her play ‘Gop save th 


eS epee aan l 4c? King,’ and I want her to paint some screens for my 
warmth and comfort to their hearts. | ‘ 
pads best parlour chimney-piece,” &c. &« 
The following anecdote of Sheridan, the au —— 
: i ~ her o 1e Londo j 
thenticity of which is undoubted, is not we be- | The June number of the London Magazine con 


tains a curious and interesting article upon the sut 
lieve generally known: at any rate, it seems not vs I 


to have heen known to Moore J 


Soon after the marriage of Mr 


ct of Chess play 


ict from Dr 


ng: it ends with the following 


Hyde :— 


old Irish were so addicted to Chess 


ex 


Sheridan with ’ , 
rhe » that 


amongst them the 


decided by 


possession of 
and there are 


this time, the property whereof 


. 4 good estates hath 
father, the Dean of Winchester During then 


stay at the Deanery, a party met there one ev 
ning, the “ lien’ 


beer t; some estates, a 
doth still depend 
upon the issue of a game of Chess 


the 


of which was akind of musical For example 
genius—the fife-major of egiment quartered heirs of two certain noble 


Irish families, whom 
in the town. With this man’s talents and per I could name, to say nothing of others, hold their 
formance on several instruments, Miss Ogle, the | lands upon the tenure, that one of them shall 
elder sister of Mrs. Sheridan, was more thancom- | counter the other at Chess, in this manner 


, whoe V 
monly delighted, and expressed her approbation 


should conquer should seize and possess the estat 
ipplause with all that 


The the affa 
ig themselves, perhaps once eve 


and vivacity and energy | of the other ‘refore, they managing 


Sheridan’s | prudently am 


attention was soon attracted towards her— | year they meet, by appointment, to play at Ches 


One of them makes a move, and the other 


“ J 


said he, “she is quite in rap saith,- 


} ” 
tures—give me a nll consider haw to ans . 


pencil and a scrap of paper.” 
produced the 


wer you n vl yea 
This being done, a Public Notary commits to w: 
ting the situation of the game, 


following im 


which neither of 


them hath won: hath been and will 
for some hundreds of ears.”’ 
— 

THE COMPLAINT 

Dryden’s wife complained to him that he was al 

ways reading, and took little notice of her, and fi- 

nished her remark with saying, “*l wish [ was a 

book, and then I should enjoy more of your com- 

pany.” ‘* Yes, my dear,” said the Poet, “1 wish 

for 


By heaven above, our Suke’s in love, 
And nothing can assuage 


be continued 


her; 

She’s form’d a plan for that smart man, 
I mean that gay fife-major. 

But hark ! again that merry strain— 
Now I'll bet any wager ; 

That overture has made it sure— 
I wish you joy, fife-major. 


This was voted capital, and carried in high 


you were a book—but an Aumanack | mean, 
then I should change you every year.” 
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sensible 1 was, greatly to Bane in dissbeging tér some Pquiry, he met a conimeadious set in a | 


my father, and leaving his roof as i dids but 
perhaps something might be alleged in sy cy 
cuse; atdeast years of calamity arfd §istress 
may bean expiation. As to my husband, he 


hasnevergiven me the least cause of ng .T 


he has ever been kind and good, ang w 
have suffered has been throuzh misfortane, and 
not fault. ‘To be sure, w we mirried ave 
did not consider how a fi ¥ was to be rfain 

tained. His was a poor employment, and sick 

ness and other accidents soon brought us to a 
state of poverty, from which we eoulgnot re- 
trieve ourselves. He, poor man, was never idle 
when he could help it, and devied himself every 
indulgence in order to provide for the wauts of 
me and his children. I did my part too as well 
as I was able. But my father’s unrelenting se 

verity made me quite heart-broken; and though 
my sisters two or three times gave us a little re 

lief in our pressing necessities ; (for nothing 
else could have made me ask in the manner I 


did) yet they would never permite to see | 


them, and for some time past haW®eptirely a 
bandoned us —I thought heaven had Wbhandon 
edus too. The hour of extremest distress was 
come, but you have been sent for our comfort.” 
— And your comfort, please God, I will be,” 
cried the captain, with energy. *‘ You are my 
own dear chill, and your little ones shall be 
mine too. Dry up your tears; better days, I 
hope, are sedesintiag.” 

Evening was now coming on, and it was too 
late to think of changing ledgings. The cap- 
tain procured a neighbour to go out for some 

rovisions and other necessaries, and then took 
fis leave, with a promise of being with his niece 
early next morning. Indeed, as he proposed to 
pay a visit toher husband, she was far from 
wishing to detain him any longer. He went di 
rectly to the hospital, and having got access to 
the apothecary, begged to be informed on the 
real state of his patient Bland. The apotheca 
ry told him that he had labored under a slow 
fever, attended with extreme dejection of spi 
rits, but there was no signs of urgent danger — 
“If you will allow me to see him,” said the 
captain, “I believe T shall be able to administer 
a cordial more effectual, perhaps, than all your 
medicines.” He was shewn up to the ward 
where the poor man lay, and seated by his bed 
side. © Mr. Bland,” said he, “Lam a stranger 
to you, but | come to bring you some news ot 
your family.” 

The sick man roused himself as froma stu 
vor, and fixed his eyes in silence on the captain 
le proceeded :—perhaps you may have heard 

of an unele that your wife had in the East Indies ; 
he is come home—and—and—I am he.” On 
this he eagerly stretched out his hand, and tak 
ing that of Bland’s, which was thrust out of the 
bed-clothes, to meet it, gave it a cordial shake. 
The sick man’s eyes glistened ; he grasped the 
captain’s hand with his remaining strength, and 
drawing it to his lips, kissed it with fervor. All 


he could say was, ** God bless you!—be kind to | 


poor Amelia.” “ 1 will—I will,” cried the cap 
tain, “I will be a father to you all; cheer up, 


keep up your spirits, all will be well.” He then, | 


with a kind look, and another shake of the hand, 


wished a good night, and left the poor man | 


lightened at once of haif his disease. 

The captain went home to the coffee-house 
where he lodged, got a light supper and went 
early to bed. After meditating some time with 
heartfelt satisfaction on the work of the day, 
he fell into a deep sleep, which lasted till day- 
break. The next morning early, he rose and 
etilied forth iv sgarch of furwished lodgings. Af- 


1at we ' 


| 


pleasa@t, airy situation, for w bich he agreed.— 
He then drore to Anieliay and found her and 
er childrom neat and elean, and as well dressed 
her poogfgardrobe would admit. He em- 


raced them with the ufmost affection, and re- 
! 


joiced Ametia’s heart with a favorable agecount 
Bher husband. He then teld them to prepare 
awaide with tim. The children were over 


ryedavith the proposal, and they ‘accompanied 
him down to the coach in high spirits. Amelia 
éscarcely knew what to think or expect. ‘They 


ve lest tea warchouse for ready made linen, 
whi the captain assisted Amelia to furnish 
herself with every thing necessary for the use 
diethe children and herself, not forgetting some 
spirts for her husband. Thence they went toa 
élothes-shop, where the little boy w as supplied 
with a jatket and trowsers, a hat, and a great 
coat, and the girl with another great coat and 
bonnet; both were made as happy agpharpy 
could be. ‘They were next all furnisl®d with 
new In short, they had not proceeded 
far before the mother and three children were 
all in new complete habiliments, decent but not 
fine ; while the old ones were tied up in a bun 
dle, and degtined for some family still poorer 
than they had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodgings lie had 
taken, and which he had directed to be pat in 
thorough ord:r. He led Amelia up stairs, who 
knew not whither she was going. He brought 
her into a handsome parlor, and seated her in a 
chair. * This, my dear,” he, “is your 
house ; [ hope you will let me now and then 
came and see you in it. Amelia turned pale 
and could not speak. At length a flood of tears 
come to her re .and she suddenly threw herself 
at her uncle s feet, and poured out thanks and 
blessings in a broken voice. He raised her, 
and kindly kissing her and her children, slipt a 
purse of gold into her hand 





hoes 


said 





} 


He next went to the hospital, and found Mr 
Bland sitting up in bed, and taking some food with 
** God 
bless you, sir,” said Bland, “I see now it isa reality 


apparent pleasure. He sat down by him. 


and nota dream. Your figure has been haunting 
me all night, and [ have scarcely been able to satis- 


fy myself, whether I have really seen and spoken 





to you, or whether it was a fit of delirium. Yet my 


spirits have been lightened, and I have now been 


| 
| eating with a relish I have not done for many days 
| 


past. But may I ask bow is Amelia and the little 
| ones?” **Thev are well and happy, my good 
friend,” said the captain, “and I hope you will soon 


be along with them.” The apothecary came up and 
| 


| felt his patient’s pulse. © You are a lucky doctor, 


| indeed, sir,” said he to Captain Cornish, “you have 


cured the poor man of his fever. 


His pulse is as 


| pure as my own The captain consulted him 
i 


about the safety of removing him ; and the apothe- 
cary thought there would be no hazard in doing it 
| that very day. 


the physician, who confirmed the opinion. A se- 


dan chair was procured, and full directions being 


obtained for the future treatment, with the physi- 
cian’s promise to look after him, the captain walked 
before the chair to the new lodgings. On the knock 


; at the door, Amelia looked out of the window, and 
| seeing the chair, ran down and met her uncle and 


husband in the passage. The poor man, not know- 


ing where he was, and gazing wildly around him, 
was carried up stairs and Placed on a good bed, 
while his wife and children#issembied around it. 


The captain waited the arrival of 


ees ee 


By Amefia’s constant attention, assisied by pro- 
per help, Mr. Bland’shortly secovered ; the whole 
family lost thei Te emaciated appearance, and 
beeame healt! id heppy. The kind uncle was 
never long absentfrom them; and was always re- 
ceived with looks of pleasure and gratitude, w hich 
penetrated his very soul We obtained for Mr. Bland 
a good situationin the exercise, of his profession, 
and took Am nd the clgren under his special 
care. As to his other nieces, though he did not en 
tirely break off his connection with them, but on 
the « one ed them occasional marks of the 
kindness off relation, yet he could neyer look on 
them with true cordialits . as they had so well 


kept the promise with their father, of never treating 





Amelia as a sister while in her afflicted state, h 
took care not to tempt them to break it, now she 
was favored wth a prosperous condition. 


— + ao 


FROM THE DESK OF TIMOTHY HEARTFREE 
WINTER EVENING TALE 

I was one evening in a mixed company of la 
dies and gentlemen, when the conversation h up 
pened to turn on the subject of Generosity. It 
was maintained by some of the gentlemen that 
it was more inherent in the male than in the fe 
male breast. After many arguments on the 
subject, a lady related the following instance of 
generosity in a female. 

‘In the latter part of the French Revolution 
a young man, who was closely pursued by a bo 
dy of gen d’armes, in the streets of Paris, stop 
ped at a door in which there stood a young te 
male, and requested concealment. ‘There was 
no time to consider, as the soldiers were close at 
she him to a back building 
and locked him in. She had searcely done thi 
when the soldiers passed. As it happened, the 
very body of gen d’armes who had pursued th 
young man, 1 by the owner of the 


hand; conducted 


were invited 
house, to take up their quarters for the night 
and were put into a room in the same building 
in which the refugee had taken shelter—and 

they occupied the room next the entrance, li 
could not escape without passing through wher 
they lay. In this dilemma, the young lady 1 
solved to extricate him if possible. She waite: 
until she thought the soldiers were all ask 
and passing through the room without awake 
ing any of them, acquainted the stranger wit! 
his danger, and told him that if he would cx 


sent, she could conduct him to a neighbering 
church, of which her uncle kept the keys, 
secret him until the danger was over. He « 


sented, she took him by the arm, and they « 
tered the room where the soldiers were slee; 
when in passing, he struck his foot agains 
one of them, who, waking up, seized the young 
man, and demanded who it was. When th 
young lady, with great presence of mind, a: 
swered, “ It is only I, whoam come to seek for’ 
fortunately she had nothing more to say, as the 
soldier, hearing a female voice, let go the aru 
They passed on, and, entering the church, sh 
conducted him to the door of a vault, which was 
curiously concealed behind the altar, told him to 
enter there, and that she would bring him food 
daily, until he would be enabled to venture fortt 
with safety. She gave him the lamp, and shut 
ting the door, returned to the house. 

He descended into the vault, and seating him 
self on a tombstone, he there beheld recorded 
the names of his own illustrious ancestors, who 
had mouldered into dust ages ago. He was 
overpowered with fatigue, and fell asleep ; and 
did not wake until the morning of the second 


ine, 
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day; when he perceived that his benefactress 
had not been there, and he began to fear that 
something had happened to preyent her coming 
again. He waited in terror and anxiety until 
night, but still she came not, and he laid him 
self down in despair on a tombstone, resolved to 
endure the lingering death which awaited him ; 
he sunk into lethargy, from which he was awak 
ened on the third morning, by the voice of his 
benefactress, calling on his name. But it seem 

das if animation had ceased, for he was una 
ble te move, erfarticulate a sound—he heard the 
dreadful sound of the door as it fell—he uttered 
a feeble ery, and rushedup the steps—fortunate 
ly, the young lady had not left the spot, she rais 
ed the door, and entering the vault. restored 
new life to the sufferer. She informed him, that 
she had been unable to get to the Church, since 
the time of his concealment, on account of the 
vigilance of the guards who were stationed at 
her uncle’s, but that she had made arrange- 
ments by which she could supply him with food 
daily. She prepared to depart, and had just as 
cended the steps. when they heard persons en 
tering the church; she immediately closed the 
door of the vault, and the next moment they 
heard the steps of a body of soldiers passing and 
repassing about the church, and who were 
hing for some refugees whom they suspect 
» concealed there. ‘They were conduct 
ed by the unsuspicious uncle, who led them to 
every part of the building to prove his inno 
cence 

Their footsteps were often heard by the trem 
bling couple below, passing over the vault, but 
they did not perceive it. 
the church, she quitted the vault with repeated 
assurances of daily supplying him with victuals 
She performed her promise, and in a few days, 
conducted him from the place of his conceal 
ment, and he was enabled to reach his home in 











ed wet 
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VARIETY. 
= ———— —_—_— 
Phe following excellent advice was given by the 
mother of the chevalier Baranrn, to her son, when 


aving hie father’s house to enteras a page into the 
vice uf Charies, duke of Savoy, 
“Peter, my friend, you are going into the ser- 
ce of a noble prince ; as much as a mother can 
command her child, do I command you three things, 
which, if you do, rest assured they will enable you 





pass through this present life with honour. The 
first is, that you love and serve Ged, without offend- 
ng him in any way, if it be possible for vou. For 
it was he who gave us life, it is he who will save us 


’ 
and without him and his grace, we should not have 
goC d 


Recommend yourself to him every morning ar 


power to perform a sin work in this world. 





d 
evening, and he will give you aid. The second is, 


that you be mild and courteous to all gentlemen, 


casting away pride. Be humble and obliging to 


every body. Be not a slanderer 6r a liar. Keep 
vourself temperate in regard to eating and drinking. 
Avoid envy—it is a mean vice. Be neither a flatter- 
er uor a tale-bearer, for people of this description 
lo not usually attain to any high degree of excel- 
ence. Be loyal in word and deed. 
promises. 


Keep your 
Succour poor widows and orphans, and 
God will regard you. The third is, that you be 
bountiful of the goods that God shall give you to 
the poor and needy ; for, to give for his honour’s 
sake never made any man poor; and believe me, 


When they had left ' 


ee 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 





| * Look at Susan,” said he, “ she is quite in rap- 











THE LADIES’ 








xARLAND 
my child, the alms that you shall dispense will great- 
ly profit both your body and soul. This is all that I 
have to charge you with. I believe that your father 
and I shall not live much longer; but God grant 
that whilst we do continue in lite we may receive a 


xd account of 


” 


you 





A WIFE 

Moore, in his life of Sheridan, thus speaks of 
Sheridan's first wife, Miss Linley, that was :— 
“We | already seen with what pliant 
sympathy she followed her husband throughout 
his various pursuits—identifying herself with 
the politician as warmly and readily as with the 
author, and keeping love still attendant on ge 
nius through all his transformations. As the 
wile of the dramatist and manager, we find her 
calculating the receipts of the house, assisting 
in the adaptation of her husband’s opera, and 
reading over the plays sent in by dramatic can 
didates. As the wife of the senator and orator, 
we see her with no less zeal, making extracts 
from state papers, and copying out ponderous 
pamphlets—entering with all her heart and soul 
into the details of election, and even endeavoring 
to fathom the mysteries ef the funds. The affec 
tionate and sensible care with which she watch 
ed over, not only her own children, but those 
which her beloved sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided 
to her in dying, gives the finish to this picture 
of domestic When it is recollected 
too, that the person thus homelily employed was 
gifted with every charm that could adorn and 
delight society, it would he difficult, perhaps, to 
find any where a more perfect example of that 
happy mixture of utility and ornament, in which 
all that is zed by the husband and the lover 
combines, and which renders woman, what the 
sacred fire was to the Parsees—not only an ob 
ject ef adoration on their altars, but a source of 
warmth and comfort to their hearts 


ive 


usefulness 


pri 


t 


The following anecdote of Sheridan, the 
thenticity of 


au 
which is undoubted, is not we be 
lieve generally known: at any rate, it seems not 
to have heen known to Moore 

Soon after the marriage of Mr. Sheridan with 
Miss Hester Ogle, they went on a visit to her 
father, the Dean of Winchester. During their 
stay at the Deanery, a party met there one eve 
ning, the “ lion” of which was akind of musical 
genius—the fife-major of a regiment quartered 
in the town. With this man’s talents and per 
formance on several instruments, Miss Ogle , the 
+ 


sister of Mrs. Sheridan, was more than com 
monly delighted, and expressed her approbation 
and applause with all that vis acity and energy 
which was natural to her character. Sheridan’s 


attention was soon attracted towards her— 


tures—give me a pencil and a scrap of paper.” 
In a moment he produced the following im 
promptu 
By heaven above, our Suke’s in love, 
And nothing can assuage her ; 


She’s form’d a plan for that smart man, 
I mean that gay fife-major 


But hark ! again that merry strain— 
Now Vl bet any wager ; 
That overture has made it sure— 
I wish you joy, fife-major. 
rea. * F . 
This was voted capital and carried in high 


glee to the Dean, who, though as fully alive to 


| 


187 
the wit and talenteof Sheridan as any body, 


might have been as well pleased, perhaps, had 


his daughter selected a more prudent partner— 
* Give me the paper @ moment,” said the Dean, 
when he had heard the lines, and immediately 
after addressed himself to the laughing circ! 


saying, “* Now hear mv stanzas— 





Her mother cnes, with w 
I wish she had been sacer 


] » 
sone, 


‘ping eyes, 


But since "tis 


and you’re my son, 
God bless you both, fife-major.” 


At the 


wards the unconscio 


same time extending one hand to 


is Fife-major, and the other 
towards Sheridan, so as to include them both in 
the same benediction. Sheridan did not relish 


. 


the implied association 


EATRACT FROM THE ALBUM 


Letter from a Pastry Cook who had realized a f 
tune, to a School Mistress, in respect of a daug 
ter whom she was resolved should “ learn eve! 
thing.’ 

*Ma’am,neither me nor my husband think Geor; 
ana comes on in her learning, and we don’t find that 
she has any thing to show for all the money she has 
cost, which cannot be her fault, as she was a child of 
remarkable abilities while at home, I particularly 
desired when [ brought her to you that she might 
begin directly to paint flowe@g and play on the mu 
>, besides 


Sic 


learning to sing, instead of which she 
has done nothing but read and write, and cast a¢- 
counts, which any charity child can de and quite 

neath Georgiana, who will have ten thousand 
pounds to her fortune 


fore, de 


Me and my husband, thers 
sire that she may set to genteel learning d 
rectly, as he wants to hear her play ‘Gop save th 
King,’ and [ want her to paint some Screens for my 


t ece 


yest parlour chimney-pi 





rhe June number of the London Magazine con 
tains a curious and interesting article upon the sul 


ject of Chess playing : it ends with the following ex 
Hyde :-— 


‘* The old Irish were so addicted to Chess, that 


tract from Dr 


amongst them the possession of good estates hath 
been decided by it ; and there are some estates, at 
this time, the property whereof doth still depend 
upon the issue of a game of Chess. For example, 
the heirs of two certain noble Irish families, whom 
I could name, to say nothing of others, hold their 
lands upon the tenure, that one of them shall en. 
counter the other at Chess, in this manner, whoev 


should conquer should seize and possess the esta! 


of the other. Therefore, they managing the affa 


tt I 


prudently among themselves, perhaps once eve 


year they meet, by appointment, to play at Chess 


| One of them makes a move, and the other saitb,- 


** Twill co ar!” 


der haw to answer you next 3 
This being done, a Public Notary commits to wri 
& b 
ting the situation of the game, which neither of 
them hath won: hath been and will be continued 
for some hundreds of éars.”’ 
ee 
THE COMPLAINT 
Dryden’s wife complained to him that he was al- 
ways reading, and took little notice of her, and fi- 
nished her remark with saying, “1 wish If was a 
book, and then I should enjoy more of your com- 
pany.” ‘* Yes, my dear,” said the Poet, “1 wish 


you were a book—but an Atmanack | mean, for 
then I should change you every year.” 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. — 
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MIDNIGHT CONTEMPLATION. 

{About half a mile from the town of Stafford, is 
an excavation formed for the purpose of getting 
sand ; not longago there was discovered a large 
quantity of human bones disposed in strata in the 
earth. A large shapeless stone, with a perfect, tho’ 
somewhat rude, representation of the eight-pointed 
cross of the Knights of St.John of Malta has also 
been found. This circumstance, together with the 
fact that a brook a few yards off bears the name of 
Spittle, or more properly Spital Brook (a contrac- 
tion for Hospital Brook, as Spital Fields, for Hospi- 
tal Fields,) has given rise to the conjecturethat a 
house of the Hospitallers once stood upon the spot. 
A visit to the place was the cause of the following 
lines. } 















1 
Creation’s hush’d—the weary world 
Sinks in the arms of dead repose, 
And midnight’s sombre shrou.i unfurled, 
Mantles the face of human woes : 
Sleep, placid sleep, the son of night 
In silence wheels his drowsy flight, 
And ail is quiet—not a breath has power 
To break the Sabbath stillness of the midnight hour. 














2 
The'moon is up—her silver car 
Dives through the pacing clouds, which seem 
To thwart her way—each countless star 
Pours from on high its twinkling beam, 
Sweet contemplagion ! what a night is this 
For thy calm phil@8ophic bliss 















Insuch a sacred spot, for here (bier. 
The mould’ring wrecks of herves lic on earth’s cold 
3 





Look on yon steepy mound whose side 
Shews the fresh trace of busy toil, 
And mark how bleaching bones divide 
In ghastly nakedness the soil. 
Relics of giant strength are there 
In crumbling ruin—skulls do stare 
From out their earthly beds, and preach 
In language stronger far than eloquence may reach. 








Ye silent monitors that still 

Hold on your mute harangues, unfold 
What mighty souls were wont to fill 

These frames of more than mortal mould. 
Ask not the dead—yon rough-hewn stone 
Which the pale moon doth smile upon, 
Can tell that here in slumber lie 

The valiant sons of Malta’s matchless chivalry. 











5 
Oh! how the witchery of thought 
Can animate these crumbling slain, 
Place them in battles fiercely Tought, 
And bid them fight and die again ! 
Perchance yon skull by mattock riven, 
And mouldering in the winds of heaven, 
*Neath Solma’s proud walls hath planned 
The bold _ or nightly havoc of the Paynim 
band. 











6 

That shattered fragment huge and grim, 

Like tower of strength in dark decay, 
Hath shone the warrior’s plated limb 

In hot contention’s bloody day ; 
Hundreds have watched its signal dire, 
And thousands fallen beneath its ire, 
When roused as from a midnight trance, 

*Gainst pagan tyrants Europe couched her nightly 
nee. 












7 

Yet here in “cold obstruction” lie 

Heroes that turned the battle-tide ; 
Nor yew, nor cypress o’er them sigh, 

Nor stone informs us when they died. 
By time or Gothic bigot reft, 
Nought of their honours now is left : 
Sleep on, blest shades! and may your lot 

Teach us that all but virtue in the grave must rot. 
















Sim—I send you the following, with several 
other pieces, without the knowledge of the author, 
and hope that the pleasure which I have derived 
from their perusal may be participated by others. 

Yours, &c. M. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GARLAND. When heaven and earth seemed joined, the skies to 


rest 


On ocean’s margin, and the mountain crest ; 
When, in the sil€nt night, his infant glance 

Was cast in wonder on the blue expanse, 

B. And gazing on the stars, so bright and fair, 

He wished, e’en then, for wings to waft him there 


WRITTEN AT ROME, BY THE REV. C. C, PISE. With tiny hands, stretched upwards to its dome, 
TO A LITTLE BIRD. E’en then the heart hath sighed for its high home, 


Loveliest creature, 
Every feature 

Tells me thou art happy here, 
Whilst thou daily 
Sing’st so gaily 

Let me shed the lonely tear. 
Yes, my pretty, 


And wept for other worlds, ere yet its tear 

Was shed o’er sorrows, all undreamt of here ; 

Ere yet it knew that, launched on life’s rough wave, 
Its bark must drift to that dark port—the grave. 


The following beautiful poem is copied from 


Let thy ditty a MS. of a very old date, in the possession of a 


Still be blithe and gay as spring— 


gentleman, who has kindly forwarded it for the 


On the bowers, Trutn Tecvter. The Editor believes he has 


On the flowers, 

Spread thy many-coloured wing. 
Sport away 
From spray to spray— 

Winter soon shall blast these plains— 
Then ’twill grieve me, 
Thou must leave me, 

Then must cease thy sweetest strains. 
Yes, yes, pleasure 
Is a measure 

Which no being long can keep ; 
Tho’ we smile, 
And sing awhile, 

Pass an hour, and we shall weep. 
So thou’lt know it, 
So thou’lt shew it, 

When compell’d to leave thy nest : 
Yes, sweet singer, 
Thou shalt linger 

On Some foreign tree, distrest. 
When like thee, 
On thy fond tree, 

I could range my native hill, 
Then my lay 
Like thine was gay, 

And if it could be, gayer still. 
Little feared I, 

Little cared I, 

For the day that was to come— 
Beneath my bow’rs 
I spent the hours, 

And caroll’d—for I was at home 
When most fearless, 

When most careless, 

Ah! a gloomy day arose, 
And a stroke 
My rapture broke, 

And turned my pleasures into woes. 
From my home 
Condemn’d to roam, 

I lighted on these lonely plains ; 
And here distrest, 

Tho’ once so blest, 
Waste my lyre in plaintive strains. 








EARLY HAUNTS. 
In all its wanderings, still the heart is true 
To that loved scene, where its young feelings grew; 
E’en when its withered hopes around it fall, 
Like faded wreaths in some forsaken hall, 
Still o’er the waste of sorrow, unforgot, 
Green and unfading blooms that hallowed spot : 
Its memory steals along life’s sullen stream, 
As breaks o’er clouded seas the setting beam. 
Though brighter lands beyond the ocean lie, 
And softer scenes there woo the raptured eve, 
Yet to the pilgrim’s heart they cannot bring 
The charm that breathed in youth from each fair 
thing, 
Around the haunts, where passed his infant hours, 
Where life and feeling seemed to dwell in flowers ; 
A voice in every breeze—in leaves that hung 








Upon the waving woods—a whispering tongue ; 





seen it in print, and thiriks it is by Sir John Da- 
vies; but, not having that author's works at 
hand, he cannot say positively. 


Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on a tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 

Even such is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out and cut, and so is done— 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, and man he dies 


Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a Swan 

Even such is man that lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death, man’s life is dor 


Like tothe bubble in the brook, 

Or in a glass much hike a look, 

Or like the shuttle in weaver’s hand, 

Or like the writings on the sand. 

Or like a thought, or like adream, 

Or like the gliding of the stream ; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death ! 
The bubble’s out, the look’s forgot, 
The shuttle’s flung, the writings blot, 
The thought is past, the dream is gone 
The waters glide, man’s life is done. 


Like to an arrow from the bow, 

Or like swift course of water-flow, 

Or like that time ’twixt flood and ebb, 

Or like the spider’s tender web, 

Or like a race, or like a goal, 

Or like the dealing of a dole, 

Even such is man, whose brittle state, 

Js always subject unto fate : 
The arrow’s shot, the flood soon spent, 
The time no time, the web soon rent, 
The race soon run, the goal soon won, 
The dole soon dealt, man’s life soon done 


Like to the lightning from the sky, 

Or like a post that quick doth hie, 

Or like a quaver in a song, 

Or like a journey three day’s long, 

Or like the snow when summer’s come, 

Or like the pear, or like the plum ; 

Evensuch is man, who heaps up sorrow, 

Lives but this day, and dies to-morrow : 
The lightning’s past, the post must go, 
The song is short, the journey so, 
The pear doth rot, the plum doth fall, 
The snow dissolves, and so must all. 


